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SOME FURTHER REMARKS UPON GOETHE, 
WITH ANOTHER SPECIMEN OF HIM. 
Since writing the remarks upon Goethe in our last 
number, we have become acquainted, not only with 
the “Characteristics,” but with a variety of criticisms 
upon him, and upon other German authors, written 
in reviews and magazines by Mr. Carlyle. It shall be 
our business to become thoroughly intimate with 
these criticisms, and we hope the reader, as well as 
ourselves, shall be the wiser forthem. Meantime we 
revert to the main point in our last week’s observa- 
tions for the purpose of shewing the extent of our 
views on the subject, and the reasons why we venture 

to differ upon it with so great a man. 

Goethe was for taking no notice of the politics and 
public events of his time, nor for busying himself 
‘with what is understood in the language of the pre- 
sent day by the ‘‘ hopes of the world,” and the “ ad- 
vancement of society.”” The great business of man, 
he thought, wasto be working cheerfully and man- 
fully in the sphere in which he found himself, without 
troubling his head with the affairs of government or 
the species, but at the same time to know and enjoy 
as much as possible of the world of Nature, for the 
purpose of assisting that cheerfulness and developing 
the faculties of that manhood. His enemies said, that 
he thought in this manner for expedience’ sake, and 
because he happened to be comfortably situated, and 
therefore had no personal interest in change. His 
friends said, that his position was nothing but an 
accident which he could not help, and which he was 
not bound to alter; that he was too great a man to 
sacrifice the universality of his views to the narrow- 
ness of a court circle, or any circle; and that to sup- 
pose otherwise, only argued an inability to compre- 
hend him. They chatge his enemies with mere 
“Radicalism” or political narrowness of one sort, 
just as his enemies charge him with political or per- 
sonal narrowness of another. 

It would ill become us while noticing what appears 
to us to be a defect in a great man, to pretend that 
our belief in it may not arise from one of the nume- 
rous defects in our own mode of thinking or measure 
of understanding. ‘We have been subjected strongly, 
in the course of cur life, to the influence of political 
circumstances ; and with all our desire to be impar- 
tial, and to see the truth for its own sake, cannot 
assert, that we are able to divest ourselves of that in- 
fluence at will, and stand apart from it, while con- 
templating the character ofafellow-creature. It ap- 
pears to ushowever, from all we have hitherto seen, 
that the advocates of Goethe in this matter, with an 
instinctive misgiving, confound the wholesomeness ot 
his opinion respecting the advancement of the world, 
with his right of objection to the immediate move- 
ment in its behalf. Granting that he might rea- 
Sonably differ with those movements, like any other 
Privy-councillor of a German sovereign, without being 
influenced by the same motives, it does not follow 
that he was bound to differ with’ the abstract theory 
of advancement ; nor indeed do we believe that they 
would argue that it did. But we cannot help think- 
ing, by the way in which the two ideas always co-exist 
in their arguments at present, that they feel as if such 
had been the case 3 hor can we help fearing, that for 
an analogous reason, such was really the case with 
the illustrious poet. We must add, from what we 
have seen of the weaknesses of other leading spirits 

Burke for One, not to make invidious instances or 
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the living) that what it did not fall to his lot to 
head, at the right juncture for the reputation of his 
foresight and for the convenience or hopes of his for- 
tune, he would not like to see headed, or fought for, 
by others. The French Revolution did not break out 
till after Goethe’s connexion with the Duke of Saxe 
Weimar. Suppose, instead of the Duke’s coming to 
him and asking him to live in his court, it had fallen 
to his lot to have mixed with the Americans, and to 
have had the same honours paid him there, on an 
intellectual score, as were paid to La Fayette on a 
military. Might not he have been a far greater and 
more influential man in politics than ever La Fayette 
was, or rather than he himself was, (for there is no 
comparison between the powers of these two admira- 
ble men) and been the new star of the advancement 
of his species in every respect, instead of the attempt 
to reconcile it to acquiescence in any? 

Before we go further, let it clearly be understood 
what we mean by advancement and acquiescence. 
We do not mean,—far are we from intending any 
such absurdity or injustice,—that people in their 
senses are violently to throw down any obstacle in 
the way of a better state of society; but that ali are 
to advance, quietly, and with a good understanding, 
for the sake of all; so that each may give up what is 
found wrong, or be gifted with what is right, accord- 
ing as experience shall determine, to the better dis- 
tribution of labour and leisure, and the gradual eleva- 
tion of the whole species. 


We had written thus far, when having become 
further acquainted with the Characteristics in the 
intervals of our writing, our feelings of respect and 
admiration for Goethe have been so increased, that 
we must plainly confess we cannot proceed in the 
same strain of objection to him. If our opinion on 
one point has not been done away, it has at least 
become mixed up and coloured with so much that is 
reverent and beautiful (struck from the many-coloured 
radiance of his greatness) and we have found our- 
selves so forcibly thrown upon a sense of what is 
doubtful and possible in all questions relating to the 
rights and perceptions of a mind of the first order, 
and consequently upon a feeling of what is due to 
common modesty on our own part, that. we gladly 
drop our eyelids under the effulgence of his beams, 
and should as soon think of objecting any more to 
his politics, as of questioning the sun for shining on 
“the just and the unjust.” The reader shall see, 
from time to time, in many a beautiful extract, the 
reasons we have for thus feeling; and not the least 
of these reasons will be (what indeed we should have 
added, had we gone on, though not to the same ex- 
tent) that a man like Goethe, loving nature tho- 
roughly, believing the best of her, making it the 
business of his life to study and act with her, cannot, 
whatever his opinion may be on passing events, or 
his errors, real or supposed, do any thing but assist 
the grand possibilities of advancement, let their 
bounds be as he may think them or not. Either the 
attainment of one mountain-top must produce the 
view of another, or when nothing further is to be 
seen, the limits of our pilgrimage must be ascer- 
tained, and humanity be content, as he desired it to 
be, with the capabilities of what is round about it. 
All that we ever quarrelled with him for, was out 
of a notion that he wished to stop short unneces- 
sarily, and mistook his own ample ground of content- 


ment too easily for the mill-horse round of others. 
We now care less if he did so, seeing what it was in 
the nature of his genius inevitably to do for all men. 
For ourselves, who venture to give our personal 
opinion on the matter, solely by reason of no ordi- 
nary experience both of suffering and enjoyment, we 
should be more than content to take the world as it 
is, provided that all classes could get the pleasure out 
of it that Goethe supposes, whether under the more 
received notions of pleasure or not; for like him, we 
are far from confining the pleasurable to the limits of 
its ordinary acceptation; nay, to oblige those who 
have a suspicious grudge against the word, we could 
give up the word itsélf to a great extent, and change 
it for the word “‘action,”’—action, we allow, being a 
a good half of the business of life, or the whole of it, 
if they please, including mental action ; and the face 
wearing a shew neither of pleasure nor pain in the 
general course of it. But it appears to us, that so- 
ciety must first put itself into a condition fitter for 
dividing this pleasure, or something better than 
pleasure, reasonably among its members; and that if 
the politics of the German States had had their way, 
uninfluenced by the old revolutions of England and 
France, the day of that better division would have 
been retarded; nay, Goethe’s and the Duke of Wei- 
mar’s own improvements had been retarded; and 
Germany itself would have been less able to turn 
round upon the abuses of liberty, and read a new 
lesson of freedom to its corrupted teachers. We 
must not quarrel with the throes and agonies of 
mankind,merely because it is our good fortune not to 
be forced to partake of them. They have broken up 
the ground for our luckier cultivation. 


That the reader may be excited to make haste and 
admire Goethe as much as we do, we shall conclude 
this article with an exquisite specimen (beautifully 
translated by Mrs. Austen,) of the way in which he 
could describe a friend’s character. A more lovely, 
full, delicate, and potent bit of writing we never met 
with. The softer aspect of his soul,—the gentlest 
and loveliest of all his Muses, must have been in her 
happiest state of sympathetic self-complacency, when 
he wrote it, saturated to the heart with the balm of 
belief in good, with the realization af a beautiful vi- 
sion of humanity. Herder was one of the leading 
spirits of the modern German literature. The reader 
shall know more of him. We have not been able to 
hinder ourselves from marking and carving passages 
with Italics, just as our gratitude might have im- 
printed kisses on the eyelids of the sweetly-seeing 
Muse herself, had she become visible and tangible out 
of the head of this ‘Teutonic Jupiter. 

“Few minds have been learned upon the same 
grand scale as Herder. The major part pursue only 
what is most rare and least familiar in science; he, 
on the contrary, could receive only the great and ca- 
tholic streams of every sciesce into the mighty depths 
of his own heaven-reflecting ocean, that impressed 
upon them all its own notion and fluctuation. Others 
are fastened upon by their own learning as by a wither- 
ing and strangling ivy: but H1s hung about him as 
gracefully as the tendrils of a vine, and.adorned him with 
fruit as with clusters of grapes. How magnificently, 
how irrecncileably did he blaze into indignation 
against the creeping and crawling vermin of the 
times—against German coarseness of taste—against 
al! sceptres in brutal paws—and aga.nst the snakes of 
the age. But would you hear the sweetest of voices, 
it was his voice in the utterance of love—whether for 
a little child, or for poetry, or music, or in the tones 
of mercy and forbearance towards the weak. In gene- 
ral he has been little weighed or appraised, and in 
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parts only, never as a whole. His due valuation he 
will first find in the diamond scales of. é 3 into 
which scales will assuredly not be émitted the peb- 
bles with which he was pelted by the*®arse critics of 
his days, and the still coarser disciples of Kant. Two 
sayings of his survive which may seem trifling to 


others; me they never fail to impress profoundly; . 


one was, that on some occasion, Whilst listening to 
choral music that streamed from a neighbouring 
church as from the bosom of some distant century, he 
wished, with a sorrowful allusion to ‘the cold frosty 
spirit of these times, that he had been ‘borm in the 
middle ages. The other, and a far different, senti- 
ment was—that he would gladly communicate with 
an apparition from the spiritual world, and ‘that he 
neither felt nor foreboded anything of the usual awe 
connected with such a communication. Oh the pure 
soul that already held commerce with spirits! To 
such a soul this was possible, poetical as that soul 
was ; and though it be true that just such souls it is 
that shudder with the deepest awe before the noiseless 
and inaudible mysteries that dwell and walk on the 
other side of death, to his soul it was possible; for 
the soul of Herder was itself an apparition upon this 
earth, and never forgot its native world. At this 
moment, I think I see him; and, potent as death is 
otherwise to glorify the images of men with saintly 
transfiguration—yet, methinks, that from the abyss o, 
distance and sumless elevation, he appears not more 
radiant and divine than he did here below; and. I 
think of him, far aloft in the heavens and behind the 
stars, as in his natural place, and as of one but little 
altered from what he was, except by the blotting out o, 
his earthly sorrows.” 


——e— 


THE WEEK. 

From Wednesday the 6th to Tuesday the 12th August. 
BEAUTY OF THE YEAR, ITS RICHES TO POETS 
AND POETICAL READERS. 

To know a littie of a great man, is to wish to know 
tore of him; and if we have any enthusiasm, to wish 
to know it instantly. As we take it for granted that 
our readers sympathize with us on this point, and as 
the year is now in a state of ripe and golden perfec- 
tion, worthy to have the sound of a true poet’s deep 
and melodious memory murmuring over it like a 
divine bee, we shall indulge ourselves with giving 
another passage from the “Characteristics of Goethe,” 
descriptive of the successive influence of the seasons 
upon a poetically constituted mind. It is part of a 
criticism written by him upon the lyrics of another 
German poet, Voss; and is particularly suited to our 
Journal, from the recommendation it contains of a 
regard for every-day objects, and a developement or 
the riches they possess for all who chuse to seek 
them. Mrs. Austen speaks of the “beauty” of it. 
It is difficult at any time to read this lady’s transla- 
tions, without speaking of the beauty of them; and 
still less so, when she is giving praise to her originals. 
She thus puts the last degree of sympathy into her 
echoes of them, and perfects our delight by making 
us sure of her own. In the preface to her version ot 
the “Tour of a German Prince,” we thought her 
cold towards her author. We grant she was not 
bound to be so enthusiastic, as in the present instance. 
We doubt even whether her enthusiasm has not 
allowed her to admit some contributions to the 
“ Characteristics,” which had been better omitted ; 
but if she is chary of expressing her approbation, she 
at least does not bestow it in the wrong places. 

Every author, in some degree, pourtrays-himself in 
his works, even be it against his will. In this case, 
he is present to us, and designedly; nay, with a 
friendly alacrity sets before us his inward ‘and outward 
mode: of thinking and feeling; and disdains not to 
give us confidential explanations of circumstances, 


thoughts, views, and expressions, by means of 
appended nows, 

And now, etouraged by so friendly an invitation, 
we draw nearer to him; we seek him by himself; 
we attach ourselves to him, and promise ourselves 
rich enjoyment, and manifold instruction and ims 
provement. 

_ In alevel northern landseape we find him rejoicing 
in his existence, in a latitude in which the ancients 
hardly expected to find a living ‘hing. 

And truly, Winter there manifesy his whole might 
and sovereignty. Storm-borne fro the Pole, he 
covers the wood with hoar-frost, the streams with 
ice; a drifting whirlwind eddies arouné the high 
gables, while the poet rejoices in the shelter and 
comfort of his home, and cheerily bids defiance to the 
raging elements. Furred and frost-covered friends 
arrive, and are heartily welcomed under the protect. 
ing roof; and soon they form a cordial, confiding 
circle, enliven the household meal by the clang or 
glasses, the joyous song, and thus create for them- 
seives a moral summer, 


We then find him abroad, braving the incle- 
mencies ot the Wantiesens. We théxlestree 
«reaks heavily under the load of fire-wood—when the 
footsteps of the wanderer ring along the: we 
see him now walking briskly through the snow to 
the distant dwelling of a friend; now joining a sledge 
party,-gliding, with tinkling bells, over the boundless 
plain. At length a cheerful inn receives ‘the hal-f 
frozen travellers; a bright flickering firegreets them 
as ‘they Crowd around the chimney ;@ance, choral 
song and mafly a Warm viand, are reviving ‘and 
grateful to"youth and ‘age. But when'the sfiow melts 
under the returning sun, when the warmed earth 
frees itself somewhat from its thick covering, the 
poet hastens with his friends into the frée air, to 
refresh himself with the first living breath of the new 
year, and to seek the earliest flowers. The bright 
golden clover is gathered, bound into bunches, and 
brought home in triumph, where this herald of the 
future beauty and bounty of the year is destined to 
crown a family festival of Hope. 

And when Spring herself advances, no more is 
heard of roof and hearth; the poet is always abroad, 
wandering on the soft pathways around his peaceful 
lake. Every bush unfolds itself with an individual 
character, every blossom bursts with an individual 
life, in his presence. As in a fully worked out 
picture, we see, in the sun-light around him, grass 
and herb, as distinctly as oak and beech-tree; and on 
the margin of the still waters there is wanting neither 
the reed nor any succulent plant. 

Here his companions are not those ‘transforming 
fantasies, by whose impatient power the ‘rock fashions 
itself into the divine maiden, the tree puts off its 
branches, and appears to allure the hunter with its 
soft, lovely arms. Rather wanders the poet solitary, 
like a priest of nature; touches each plant, each 
bush, with gentle hand; and hallows them members 
of a loving harmonious family. 

Around him, like a dweller in. Eden sport harmless, 
fearless creatures—the lamb on the meadows, the 
roe in the forest. Around him assemble the whole 
choir of birds, and drown the busy hum of day with 
their varied accents. 

Then, at evening, towards night, when the moon 
climbs the heaven in serene splendour, and sends her 
flickering image curling to his feet on the surface ot 
the lightly ruffled waters ; when the boat rocks softly, 
and the oar gives its measured cadence, and every 
stroke calls up sparkles of reflected light ; when the 
nightingale pours forth her divine song from the 
shore, and softens every heart; then do affection and 
passion manifest themselves in happy tenderness ; 
from the first touch of a sympathy awakened by the 
Highest himself, to that quiet, graceful, timid desire, 
which flourishes within the narrow enclosure ot 
domestic life. An heaving breast, an ardent glance, 
a pressure of the hand, a stolen kiss, give life to his 
song. But it is ever the affianced lover that is 
emboldened; it is ever the betrothed bride that 
yields; and thus does all that is ventured, and all 
that is granted bend to a lawful standard; though 
within that limit he permits himself much freedom. 

Soon, however, he leads us again under the free hea- 
vens; into the green; to bower and bush ; and ‘there 
is he most cheerfully, cordially, and fondly at home. 

The Summer has come again; a genial warmth 
breathes through the poet’s song. Thunders roll; 
clouds drop showers; rainbows appear; lightnings 
gleam ; and a blessed coolness overspreads the plain. 
Every thing ripens ; the poet overlooks none of the 
varied harvests ; he hallows all by his presence. 

And here is the place to remark what an influence 
our'poets might exercise ‘on the civilization of our 
German people—in some places, perhaps, have 
exercised. 

His poems on the various incidents of rural life, 
indeed, do represent rather the reflexions of a refined 
intellect than the feelings of the common people ; 
but if we could picture to ourselves that a harper 
were present at the hay, corn, and potatoe harvests ; 
if we recollected how he might make the men around 
him observant of that which recurs to them as or- 
dinary and familiar ; if, by his manner of regarding 
it, by his poetical expression, he elevated the common, 
and heightened the enjoyment of every gift of God 
and nature by his dignified representation of it, we 
may truly say he would be a real benefactor to his 
courtry. For the first stage of a true enlightenment 
is, that man should reflect upon his condition and 
circumstances, and be brought to regard them in the 
most agreeable light. Let the song of the potatoe be 
sung in the field, where the wondrous mode of in- 
crease, which calls even the man of science to high 
and curious meditation, after the long and silent 
working and interweaving of vegetable powers, comes 
to view, and a quite unintelligible blessing springs 
out of the earth ; and then first will be felt the merit 
of this and similar poems, in which the poet essays 
to awaken the rude, reckless, unobservant man, who 
takes every thing for granted, to an attentive obser- 
vation of the high wonders of all nourishing Nature, 
by which he is constantly surrounded. 

But scarcely are all these bounties brought under 
man’s notice, when Autumn glides in and our poet 
takes an affecting leave of nature, decaying, at least 
in outward appearance. Yet he abandoned not his 
beloved vegetation wholly to the unkind winter. The 


elegant yase-regeives many a t, 

wherewith to.@reate a mimic Se 
seclusion of wimter, and even at that season to hay, 
mo festival, withéut its flowers and wreaths, cn 
taken that even the household birds belonging to is 
family should not want a green, fresh roof to ‘on 
bowery cage. : ~. 

Now is the loveliest timié forbshort rami ~i 
friendly converse fin th chilly evening, fp, 
domestic feeling becomes "active ; Tongings for 
pleasures encrease ; the want of ‘music istmore sen. 
sibly félt, atid now, even the-si¢k ma joe 
the friendly circle, and a departing friend ems to 
clothe, himself in the colours of the departing year 

For, as certainly as Spring will return after the 
lapse of Winter, so certainly will friends, 
kindred, meet again; they will meet again in 
presence of the all-loving Father; and then int oh 
they form a Whole with each other, and with eye 
thing good, after which they sought and strove 
vain in this piece-meal world. And thus does 
felicity of the poet, even here, rest on the 
that all have to rejoice in the care of.a wise 
whose power extends unto all, and whose 
lightens upon all. Thus does the adoration of such 
a Being create in the poet the highest clearness ang 
reasonableness ; and, at the same time, an 
that the thoughts, the words, with which he 
hends and describes infinite qualities, are‘ not. emp 
dreams and’ sounds ; and thence arises a raptutotis 
feeling of his own and other’s happiness, in which 
every thing conflicting, peculiar, discordant, is re. 
solved and dissipated. 
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ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
XXVIe—A RECLUSE IN THE THICK OF LONDOY, | 


Tus simple and affecting account of a. human 
being so constituted as to be driven from society by g 
single shock to his feelings, is taken from. the notes 
to the excellent edition of the ‘ Tatler,’’. published in 
1789. Mr. Welby’s resolution probably originated in 
a variety of motives. He was shocked by the strange. 
ness as well as inhumanity of his  brother’s attempt; 
it gave him a horror of the very faces. of his. fellow. 
creatures, perhaps also something of a personal fear 
of them ; and very likely a hypochondriacal dreadeven 
of himself, and of the blood of which his veins par. 
took. We-see that he lived in the most sparing 
manner, eating little else then gruel and sallads,,. But 
great was the proportion of beauty mixed up with his 
character, and even of strength, though it retreated 
into this timid shape. He wasa blighted human fruit 
of the most noble and delicate order ; and one wishes 
that instead of the old servant, he could: have had 
some affectionate companion to live with and love 
him, and repay him for the large. sympathies he re- 
tained with his species. But he had his consolation. 
He was a reader; and the same romantic turn of 
mind, which put him into his solitude, as well as the 
temperance which enabled him to grow old init, pro- 
bably secured him a child-like delight in his books to 
the last. 

The noble and virtuous Henry Welby, Esq. was a 
native of Lincolnshire, and inherited a clear estate of 
more than £1000. a year. He was regularly bred ‘at 
the university, studied forsome time at one ‘of the 
inns of court, and in the course, of his travels; spent 
several years abroad. On his return, this very ac- 
complished gentleman settled on his paternal estate, 
lived with great hospitality, matched: to ‘his ‘liking, 
and had a beautiful’ and virtuous daughter who was 
wedded with his entire approbation, to a, Sir Chris- 
topher Hilliard, in Yorkshire. He had now lived 
to the‘age of forty, respected by the rich, prayed for 
by the poor, honoured and beloved by all; ‘when one 
day a younger brother, with whom he had, some aif- 
ference in opinion, meeting him in the field, snapped 
a pistol ‘at him which happily flashed in the pan. 
Thinking that this was done only to ‘fright ‘him, he 
coolly disarmed the ruffian, and putting the ‘weapon 
carelessly into his pocket, thoughtfully returned 
home; but on after examination, the discovery of 
bullets in the pistol had such an effect upon his mind, 
that he instantly conceived an extraordinary resolu- 
tion, of retiting entirely from the world, in which he 
persisted inflexibly, till the end of his life. He took 
a very fair house in the Jower end of Grub Street, neat 
Cripplegate; and contracting a ntimerous peo 
into a small family, having the house prepared for 
purpose, he selected three chambers for himself, the 
one for his diet, the second for his lodging, ‘and the 
third for his study. As they were one within another, 
while his diet was set on table by an old nae, Ue 
retired into his lodging-room, and ‘when his bed! 


making into his study, still doing so till all was lems 
g y g "nis fin 


Out of these chambers, from the time, of 
entry into them, he never issued, till he was cas” 
thence, forty-four years after, on ’s° 


neither in all that time did his son-in-law; : 
fHAv 
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grandchild, brother, sister, or kinsman, young, or 

rich or poor, of what degree or condition soever, 
, upon his face, save the ancient maid, whose 
was Elizabeth. She only made his fire, pre- 
his bed, provided his diet, and dressed his cham- 
She saw him but seldom, never but in cases of 
rdinary necessity, and died not above six days 
before him. In all the time of his retirement he 
mever tasted fish or flesh; his chief food was oat- 
gruel; now: and then, in summer, he had a 
salad of some choice cool herbs; and for dainties, 
when he would feast himself upon a high day, he 
would eat the yoke of a hen’s egg, but no part of the 
white; what bread he did eat, he cut out of the mid- 
die of the loaf, but the crust he never tasted; his 
constant drink was ‘four shilling beer, and no other, 
for he never tasted wine, or strong water. Now and 
then, when his stomach served, he did eat some kind 
of suckets ; and now and'then drank‘red cow’s milk 
which his maid Elizabeth fetched: him out’ of the 
fields, hot from the cow. Nevertheless, he kept a 
bountiful table for his servants, and sufficient enter- 
tainment for any stranger or tenant who had occasion 
of business at his house, Every book that was 
printed was bought for him, and conveyed to him ; 
but such as related to controversy he always laid 
aside, and never read. In Christmas holidays, at 
Easter, and other’ festivals, he had great cheer pro- 
vided; with all dishes in season, served into his own 
chamber, with store of wine, which his maid brought 
in. Then; after thanks to God for his good. benefits, 
he would pin a clean napkin. before him, and putting 
on a pair of white Holland sleeves, which reached to 
his elbows, cutting up dish after dish in order, he 
would send one taone poor neighbour, the next to 
another, whether it were brawn, beef, capon goose, &c. 
till he had left the table quite empty; when, giving 
thanks again, he laid by his linen, and caused the 
cloth to be taken away; and this would he do, din- 
ner and supper, upon these days, without tasting one 
morsel of anything whatsoever. When any clamoured 
impudently at his gate, they were not, therefore, 
immediately relieved; but when, from his private 
ehamber, which had a prospect into the street, he 
spied. any sick, weak, or lame, he would presently 
send after them to comfort, cherish, and strengthen 
them; and not a trifle to serve them for the present, 
but so much as would relieve them many days after. 
He would moreover inquire what neighbours were 
industrious in their callings, and who had great 
eharge of children; and withal, if their labour and 
industry could not sufficiently supply their families, 
to such he would liberally send, and relieve them 
according to their necessities. He.died at his house 
in Grub Street, after an anchoretical confinement of 
forty-four years, Oct. 29, 1636, aged eighty-four. 
At his death his hair and beard were so. overgrown, 
that he appeared rather like a hermit of the wilder- 
ness, than the inhabitant of one of the first cities of 
the world, 
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SPECIMENS OF CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 
JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 
Ludicrous description of a “ timid. gentleman’s” 

journey by coach. 

Jean Paut Ricuter, one of the worthies of German 
literature, died not long ago. Samples of his genius, 
and a masterly criticism upon it, (which we have 
read twice over for the mere pleasure received from 
the force and abundance of the thinking) are given in 
the third volume of Mr. Carlyle’s Specimens of Ger- 
man Romances, from which the following passage is 
taken. We are much mistaken if we are hazarding 
che usual perils of an overweening introducer of a 
jest, when we candidly express our anticipations of 
the reader’s hearty laughter. There is caricature 
enough, but like all Richter’s caricatures, it is 
grounded on the deepest and kindliest knowledge of 
real character, kindliness and depth being indeed ne- 
Cessary accompaniments in a.man’s knowledge of his 
fellow-creatures. But how he can go heaping one 
extravagance upon another, in this successful way, 
is amazing, (for there is a whole seventy pages full 
of it), We think, every instant, that nothing further 
ean be piled upon the joke, like children seeing a 
tower of cards threatening to topple over; when lo! 
another story, and another yet is achieved, to their 
delighted astonishment, and hand-clapping bursts of 
laughter. Perhaps, from what little wé have been 
Snabled to. see of the genius of Jean Paul (for the 
Germans love to designate him by his. Christian 
‘names, as the French do Rousseau) a general. idea 
Of it may be given by supposing him a sort of prose 
‘ » acting the part of one his own Fools. 
In the book before us he unites Rabelais with the 
author of the Anatomy of Melancholy. 


The twenty-second of July, on Wednesday, about 
five in the afternoon, (quoth the “ magnanimous 
mouse” Schmelzle,—for he relates his own exploit) 
was now, by the way-bill of the regular post-coach, 
irrevocably fixed for my departure. I had still 
half.a day to order my, house; from which, for 
two nights and two days and a half, my breast, 
its breast work, and palisado, was now, along with 
myself, to be withdrawn. Besides this, my good 
wife Bergelchen, as I call my Teutoberga, was im- 
mediately to travel after me on Friday the twenty- 
fourth, in order to see and make purchases at the 
yearly fair; nay, she was ready to have gone along 
with me, the faithful spouse. I therefore assembled 
my litile knot, of domestics, and promulgated to them 
the household law and valedictory rescript, which after 
my departure, in the first place before the outset of 
my wife, and in the second place after this outset, 
they had rigorously to obey; explaining to them, es- 
pecially, whatever, in case of conflagrations, house- 
weakings, thunder-storms, or transit of troops, it 
would behove them to do. To my wife I delivered an 
inventory of the best goods in our little register ship ; 
which goods, she, in case the house took fire, had 
im the first place to secure. I ordered her on 
stormy nights (the peculiar thief-weather), to put 
our Eolian harp in the window, that so any vil- 
lainous prowler might imagine I was fantasying 
on my instrument, and therefore awake; for like 
reasons also, to take the house-dog in doors by 
day, that he might sleep then, and so be livelier 
by night. I further counselled her to have an eye 
on the focus of every knot in the panes of the stable 
window, nay, on every glass of water she might set 
down in the house, as I. had already often recounted 
to her examples of such incidental burning glasses 
having set whole buildings in flames. I then ap- 
pointed her the hour when she was to set out on 
Friday morning to follow me; and recapitulated more 
emphatically the household precepts, which, prior to 
her departure, she must afresh inculcate on her do- 
mestics. My dear heart-sound, blooming Berga, an- 
swered her faithful lord, as it seemed, very seriously : 
“Go thy ways, little old one; it shall be done all 
as smooth as velvet, Wert thou but away! There is 
no end of thee!” Her brother, my brother-in-law, 
the dragoon, for whom, out of complaisance, I had 
paid the coach-fare, in order to have in the vehicle 
along with me a stout swordsman and hector, as spi- 
ritual relative and bully-rock, so to speak; the dra- 
goon I say, on hearing these my regulations, puck- 
ered up (which I easily forgave the wild soldier and 
bachelor) his sun-burnt face considerably into ridicule, 
and said, “Were I in thy place, sister, I should do 
what I liked, and then afterwards take a peep into 
these regulation papers of his.” 

“Oh!” answered I: “ misfortune may conceal itself 
like a scorpion in any corner. I might say that we 
are like children, who looking at their gaily-painted 
toy-box, soon pull off the lid, and, pop! out springs 
a mouse who has young ones.” 

“Mouse, mouse!” said he, stepping up and down, 
But, good brother, it is. five o’clock; and you will 
find when you return that all looks exactly as it does 
to day; the dog like the dog, and my sister like a 
petty woman; allons donc!” It was purely his 

lame, that I, fearing his misconception, had not pre- 
viously made a sort of testament. 

I now packed in two different sorts of medicines, 
heating as well as cooling, against two different pos- 
sibilities ; also. my old splints for arm or leg break- 
ages, in case the.coach overset ; and (out of foresight) 
two times the money I was likely to need, Only 
here I could have wished, so uncertain is the stowage 
of such things, that I had been an ape with cheek- 
pouches, or some sort of opossum with a natural bag, 
that soI might have deposited these necessaries of 
existence in pockets which were sensitive. Shaving is 
a task I always go through before setting out on 
journeys ; having a rational mistrust against stranger 
blood-thirsty barbers; but on this occasion, I re- 
tained my beard; since, however close shaved, it 
would have grown again by the road to such a length, 
that I could have fronted no minister and general 
with it. 

With a vehement emotion, I threw myself on the 
pith-heart of my Berga, and, with a still more vehe- 
ment one, tore myself away: in her, however, this 
our first marriage separation, seemed to produce less 
lamentation than triumph, less consternation than 
rejoicing; simply because she turned her eye not half 
so much on the parting as on the meeting, and the 
journey after me, and the wonder of the Fair. Yet she 
threw and hung herself on my somewhat long and 
thin neck, almost painfully, being indeed a too fleshy 
and weighty load, and said to me, “ Whisk thee off 
quick my.charming Attel (Attila), and trouble thy 
head with no cares by the way, thou singular man. 


_ A whiff or two of ill luck we can stand, by God’s help, 


so.long.as my. father is no beggar. And for thee, 
Franz,” continued she, turning with some heat to 
her brother, “I ieave my Attel on thy soul; thou 
well-knowest, thou wild fly, what I will do, if thou 


. play the fool, and leave him any where in the lurch.” 


Her meaning here was good, and [ could not take it 


‘ill: to you also, my friends, her wealth and her open- 


heartedness are nothing new. 


““T am invulnerable. 


Melted into sensibility, I said, “Now Berga, if 
there be a reunion appointed for us, surely it is 
either in Heaven or in Flaetz, and, I hope in God, the 
latter.” With these words we whirled stoutly away. 
I looked round through the back windows of my 
coach at my good little village of Neusattel, and it 
seemed to me, in my melting mood, as if steeples were 
rising aloft like an epitaphium over my life, or over 
my body, perhaps to return a lifeless corpse. “How 
will it all be,” thought I, “when thou at last, after 
two or three days, comest back?” And now I noticed 
my Bergelchen! looking after us from the garret 
window. I leaned far out of the coach-door, and her 
falcon eye instantly distinguished my head; kiss on 
kiss she threw with both hands after the carriage, as 
it rolled down into the valley. ‘Thou true-hearted 
wife !” thought I, “how is thy lowly birth by thy 
spiritual new birth, made forgetable, nay remark- 
able |” 

I myst confess the assemblage and conversational 
picnic of the stage-coach was much less to. my taste; 
the whole of them suspicious, unknown rabble, whom 
(as markets usually do) the Fiiatz cattle market was 
alluring by its scent. I dislike becoming acquainted 
with strangers; not so my brother-in-law, the dra- 
goon; who now, as he always does, had in a few mi- 
nutes elbowed himself into close quarter with the 
whole. raggamuffin posse of them. Beside me sat a 
person, who, in all human probability, was a harlot ; 
on her breast, a Dwarf, intending to exhivit himself 
at the fair; on the other side was a Ratcateher gazing 
at me; and a Blind Passenger, in a red mantle, had 
joined us down in the valley. No one of them, ex- 
cept my brother-in-law, pleased ‘me. That rascals 
among these people would not study me and my pro- 
perties and accidents, to entangle me in their snares, 
no man could be my surety. In strange places, I 
even, out of prudence, avoid looking up at any jail- 
window; because some losel, sitting behind the bars, 
may in a moment cail down cut of mere malice, 
“How goes it, comrade Schmelzle?” or further, be- 
cause any lurking catchpole may fancy I am planning 
a rescue for some confederate above. From another 
sort of prudence, a little different from this, I also 
make a point of never turning round when any body 
calls “Thief!” after me. 

As to the Dwarf himself, I had no objection to his 
travelling with me, whithersoever he pleased; but he 
thought to raise a particular delectation in our minds, 
by promising that his Pollux and Brother in Trade, 
who was also making for the Fair to exhibit himself, 
would by midnight with his elephantine face, infalli- 
bly overtake the coach, and plant himself among us, 
or behind, on the outside. Both these noodles, it 
appeared, are in the habit of going in company to fairs, 
as reciprocal exaggerators of opposite magnitudes. 
The Dwarf is the convex magnifying glass of the 
Giant, the Giant the concave diminishing glass. of 
the Dwarf. Nobody expressed much joy at the pro- 
spective arrival of this Anti-Dwarf, except my bro- 
ther-in-law, who, (if I may venture on a play of 
words), seems made, like a clock, solely for the pur- 
pose of striking, and once actually said to me: “‘ That 
if in the upper world he could not get a soul to curry 
and touzle by a time, he would rather go to the 
under, where most probably there would be plenty of 
cuffing, and to spare.” The Ratcatcher, besides the 
circumstance that no man can prepossess us much ia 
his favour, who lives solely by poisoning, like this 
Destroying Angel of Rats, this Mouse-Atropos—and 
also, which is still worse, that such a fellow bids fair 
to become an increaser of the vermin of the kingdom, 
the moment he may cease to be a lessener of it—de- 
sides all this, I say, the present Ratcatcher had many 
baneful features about him; first, his stabbing look, 
piercing you like a stiletto; then the lean sharp bony 
visage, conjoined with his enumeration of his consi- 
derable stock of poisons ; then (for I hated him more 
and more), his sly stillness, his sly smile, as if in 
some corner he noticed a mouse, as he would notice 
aman! To me, I declare, though usually I take not 
the slightest exception against people’s looks, it 
‘seemed at last as if his throat were a Dog-grotto, a 
Grotta del Cane, his cheek bones cliffs and breakers, 
his hot breath the wind of a calcining furnace, and his 
black hairy breast a kiln for parching and roasting. 

Nor was I far wrong, ! believe; for soon after this, 
he began quite coolly to inform the company, in which 
were a dwarf and a female, that in his time he had, 
not without enjoyment, run ten men through the 
body ; had with great convenience hewn off a dozen 
men’s arms; slowly split four heads, torn out two 
hearts, and more of the like sort; while none of 
them, otherwise persons of spirit, had in the least 
resisted: “but why?’ added he, with a poisonous 
smile, and taking the hat from his odious bald pate ; 
Let any of the company that 
chuses lay as’ much fire on my crown as he likes; I 
shall not mind it.” 

My brother-in-law, the dragoon, directly kindled 
his tinder-box, and put a heap of the burning matter 
on the ratcatcher’s pole; but the fellow stood it as if it 
had been a mere picture of fire, and the two looked 
expectingly at one another; and the former smiled 
very foolishly, saying, “ It was simply pleasant to him, 
like a good warming plaister; for this was alweys 
the wintry region of his body.” : 
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Here the dragoon groped a little on the naked 
skull, and cried with amazement, that “ it was as 
coid as a kneepan.” 

But now the fellow to our horror, after some pre- 
parations, actually lifted off the quarter skull, and 
held it out to us saying; ‘“‘ He had sawed it off a 
naurderer, his own having accidentally been broken;”’ 
and withal explained that the stabbing and arm 
cutting he had talked of was to be understood as a 
jest, seeing that he had merely done it in the charac- 
ter of Famulus at an Anatomical Theatre. However, 
the jester seemed to rise little in favour with any of 
us; and for my part, as he put his brain-lid and 
sham skull on again, I thought to myself; “This 
dungbed-bell has changed its place, but not the hem- 
lock it was made to cover.” 

Further, I could not but reckon it a suspicious 
circumstance that he as well as all the company, 
(the blind Passenger too), were making for this 
very Flatz, to which I myself was bound: much good 
I could not expect of this ; and, in truth, turning home 

in would have been as pleasant to me as going on, 
had I not rather felt a pleasure in defying the future. 

Icome now to the Red-mantled Blind Passenger ; 
most probably an Emigré or Refugée; for he speaks 
German not worse than he does French; and his 
name, I think, was Jean Pierre or Jean Paul, or some 
such thing, if indeed he had any name. His red 
cloak, notwithstanding this his identity of colour with 
the hangman, would, in itself, have remained heartily 
indifferent to me; had it not been for this singular 
circumstance, that he had already five times, contrary 
to all expectation, come upon me in different towns 
(in Great Berlin, in Little Hof, in Coburg, Meiningen, 
and Bayreuth), and each of these times had looked at 
me significantly enough and then gone his way. 
Whether this Jean Pierre is dogging me with hostile 
intent or not I cannot say; but to our fancy, at any 
rate, no object can be gratifying that thus, with corps 
of observation or out of loop holes, holds and aims at 
us with muskets, which for year after year it shall 
move to this side and that, without our knowing on 
whom it is to fire. Still more offensive did Red-cloak 
become to me, when he began to talk about his soft 
mildness of soul; a thing which seemed either to 
betoken pumping you or undermining you. 

I replied, “ Sir, I am just come with my brother-in- 
law here, from the field of battle, (the last affair was 
at Pimpelstadt), and so perhaps am too much of a 
humour for fire, pluck, and war-fury; and to many a 
one, who happens to have a roaring waterspout of a 
heart, it may be well if his clerical character (whici. 
is mine) rather enjoins on him mildness than wild- 
ness. However, all mildness has its iron limit. If 
any thoughtless dog chance to anger me, in the first 
heat of rage I kick my foot through him; and after 
me, my good brother here will perhaps drive matters 
twice as far, for he is the man to do it. Perhaps it 
may be singular ; but I confess, I regret to this day, 
that once when a boy I received three blows from 
another, without tightly returning them; and I often 
feel as if I must still pay them to his descendants. 
In sooth, if I but chance to see a child running oft 
like a dastard from the weak attack of a child like 
himself, I cannot for my life understand his running, 
and can scarcely keep from interfering to save him 
by a decisive knock.” 

The Passenger in the meanwhile was smiling, not 
in the best fashion. He gave himself out for a Lega- 
tions-Rath, and seemed fox enough for such a post ; 
but a mad fox will, in the long run, bite meas rabidly 
as a mad wolf will. For the rest, I calmly went on 
with my eulogy on courage; only that, instead or 
ludicrous gasconading, which directly betrays the 
coward, I purposely expressed myself in words at 
once cool, clear, and firm. 

“T am altogether for Montaigne’s advice,” said I; 
“* Fear nothing but fear.” 

“‘T again,” replied the Legations-man, with useless 
wire-drawing, “‘I should fear again that I did not 
sufficiently fear fear, but continued too dastardly 

“To this fear also,” replied I coldly, “I set limits. 
A man, for instance, may not in the least believe in, 
or be afraid of ghosts; and yet by night may bathe 
himself in cold sweat, and this purely out of terror at 
the dreadful fright he should be in, (especially with 
what whiff of epileptics, falling-sicknesses, and so 
forth, he might be visited) in case, simply, his own 
too vivid fancy should create any wild fever image, 
and hang up in the air before him.’ 

“One should not, therefore,” added my brother- 
in-law, the dragoon, contrary to his custom morali- 
zing a little, ‘‘one should not bamboozle the poor 
sheep, man, with any ghost tricks; the hen heart 
may die on the spot.” 

A loud storm of thunder overtaking the stage- 
coach altered the discourse. You, my friends, know- 
ing me asa man not quite destitute of some tincture 
of natural philosophy, will easily guess my precautions 
against thunder. I place myself on a chair in the 
middle of the room (often, when suspicious clouds 
are out, I stay whole nights upon it), and by careful 
removal of all conductors, rings, buckles, and so 
forth, I here sit thunder-proof, and listen with a cool 
spirit to this elementary music of the cloud kettle- 
drum. These precautions have never harmed me, for 
I am still alive at this date; and to the present hour 


I congratulate myself on once hurrying out of church, 
though I had confessed but the day previous; and 
running without more ceremony, and before I had 
received the sacrament, into the charnel-house, 
because a heavy thunder-cloud (which did, in fact, 
strike the church-yard linden tree) was hovering over 
it. So soon as the cloud had disloaded itself, I 
returned from the charne]-house into the church, and 
was happy enough to come in after the hangman, 
(usually the last), and so still participate in the Feast 
of Love. 

Such, for my own part, is my manner of proceed- 
ing; but in the full stage-coach I met with men to 
whom natural philosophy was no philosophy et all. 
For, when the clouds gathered dreadfully together 
over our coach canopy, and sparkling, began to play 
through the air, like so many fire-flies, and I at last 
could not but request that the sweating coach- 
conclave would at least bring out their watches, rings, 
money, and such like, and put them all into one of 
the carriage-pockets, that none of us might have a 
conductor on his body, not only would no one or 
them do it, but my own brother-in-law, the dragoon, 
even sprang out, with naked drawn sword, and swore 
that he would conduct the thunder all away himself. 
Nor do I know whether this desperate mortal was not 
acting prudently; for our position within was fright- 
ful, and any one of us might every moment be a dead 
man. At last, to crown all, I got into a half alter- 
cation with two of the rude members of our leathern 
household, the Poisoner and the Harlot; seeing by 
their questions, they almost gave me to understand, 
that, in our conversational pic-nic, especially with the 
Blind Passenger, I had not always come off with the 
best share. Such an imputation wounds your honour 
to the quick, and in my breast there was a thunder 
louder than that above us; however, I was obliged 
to carry on the needful exchange of sharp words as 
quietly and slowly as possible; and I quarrelled softly 
and in a low tone, lest in the end a whole coachful 
of people, set in arms against each other, might get 
into heat and perspiration; and so, by vapour steam- 
ing through the coach-roof, conduct the too near 
thunderbolt down into the midst of us. At last I 
laid before the company the whole theory of electri- 
city, in clear words, but low and slow, (striving to 
avoid all emission of vapour); and especially en- 
deavoured to frighten them away from fear. For, 
indeed, through fear, the stroke—nay, two strokes, 
the electric or the apoplectic—might hit any one of 
us; since in Exleben and Reimarus, it is sufficiently 
proved, that violent fear, by the transpiration it 
causes, may attract the lightening. I accordingly, in 
some fear of my own, and other people’s fear, repre- 
sented to the passengers that how in a coach so hot 
and crowded, with a drawn sword on the coach-box 
piercing the very lightening, with the thunder cloud 
hanging over us, and even with so many transpira- 
tions from incipient fear; in short, with such visible 
danger on every hand, they must absolutely fear 
nothing, if they would not, all and sundry, be smitten 
to death in a few minutes. 

“O heaven!” cried I, “Courage! only courage! 
No fear, not even fear of fear! Would you have 
Providence to shoot you here sitting, like so many 
hares hunted into a pinfold? Fear, if you like, when 
you are out of the coach ; fear to your heart’s content 
in other places, where there is less to be afraid of ; 
only not here, not here !’” 

I shall not determine, since among millions scarcely 
one man dies by thunder-clouds, but millions per- 
haps by snow-clouds, and rain-clouds, and thin mist 
—whetner my coach-sermon would have made any 
claim to a prize for man-saving; however, at last, all 
uninjured, and driving towards a rain-bow, we entered 
the town of Vierstadten, where dwelt a post-master, 
in the street which the place had. 

The Postmaster was a churl and a striker’; a class 
of mortals whom I inexpressibly detest, as my fancy 
always whispers to me, in their presence, that by ac- 
cident or dislike, I might happen to put on a scornful 
or impertinent look, and hound these mastiffs on my 
throat. Happily, in this case, (supposing I had even 
made a wrong face), I could have shielded myself 
with the dragoon ; for whose giant force such matters 
are a tidbit. This brother-in-law of mine, for ex- 
ample, cannot pass any tavern where he hears a sound 
of battle, without entering, and, as he crosses the 
threshold, shouting, ‘ Peace, dogs !”’—and therewith, 
under show of a peacedeputation, he directly snatches 
up the first chair leg in his hand, as if it were an 
American peace columet, and cuts to the right and 
left among the belligerent powers, or he gnashes the 
hard heads of the parties together (he himself takes 
no side), catching each by the hind lock; in such 
cases, the rogue is in heaven. 

I, for my part, rather avoid discrepant circles, than 
seek them; as I likewise avoid all dead or killed peo- 
ple: the prudent man easily foresees what is to be 
got by them; either vexation or injurious witnessing, 
or often even (when circumstances conspire) painful 
investigation, and suspicion of your being an accom- 
plice. 

In Vierstadten nothing of importance presented 
itself, except to my horror, a dug without a tail, 
which came running along the town or street. In 
the first fire of passion at this sight I pointed it ont 


to the passengers, and then put the question, whet... 
they could reckon a pau of Medical Pole 
arranged, which, like this of Vierstadten, allow yu 
openly to scour about, when their tails were i 
“What am I to do,” saidI, “‘ when this =e 
cut away, and any such beast comes running to ba 
me, andI cannot, either by the tail being cocked 
or drawn in, since the whole is snipt off, come to 
conclusion whether the vermin is mad or not? 
this way, the most prudent man may be bit, and te. 
come rabid, and so make shipwreck purely for want 
of a tail compass.” 

The blind passenger (he now got himself insor; 
as a seeing one, God knows for what objects) had 
heard my observation ; which he now spun out in 
presence almost into ridicule, and at last awakened in 
me the suspicion, that by an overdone flattery: in 
imitating my style of speech, he meant to banter me: 
“The dog-tail,” said he, “is, in truth, an alarm, 
beacon and finger post for us, that we come not even 
into the outmost precincts of madness; cut away 
from comets their tails, from Bashaws their's, from 
crabs their’s (outstretched it denotes that 
burst) ; and in the most dangerous predicaments og 
life we are left without clew, without indicator. 
without hand in margine; and we perish not 9 
much as knowing how.” 

For the rest, this stage passed over without quer. 
relling or peril. About ten o’clock, the whole party, ins 
cluding even the postillion, myself excepted, fell " 
I indeed pretended to be sleeping, that I might ob. 
serve whether some one, for his own reasons, 
might not also be pretending it; but all continued 
snoring; the moon threw its brightening beams on 
nothing but down-pressed eyelids. 

I had now a glorious opportunity of following 
Lavater’s counsel, to apply the physiognomica} 
ellwand especially to sleepers, since sleep, like death, 
expresses the genuine form in coarser lines. Other 
sleepers, not in stage-coaches, I think it less advisable 
to mete with this ellwand; having always an appre. 
hension lest some fellow, but pretending to be asl 
may, the instant I am near enough, start up as ing 
dream, and deceitfully plant such a knock on the 
physiognomical mensurator’s own facial structure, ag 
to exclude it for ever from appearing in any Physi- 
ognomical Fragments (itself being reduced to one) 
either in the stippled or line style. Nay, might not 
the most honest sleeper in the world, just while you 
are in hand with his physiognomical dissection, lay 
about him, spurred on by honour, in some cudgelling 
scene he may be dreaming; and in a few instants of 
clapperclawing and kicking, and trampling, lull you 
into a much more lasting sleep than that ont of 
which he was awakened ? 

In my Adumbrating Magic Lantern, as 1 have 
named the work, the whole physiognomical contents. 
of this same sleeping stage-coach will be given to the 
world: there I shall explain to you at large how the 
poisoner with the murder-cupola, appeared to mé 
devil-like ; the dwarf old child-like; the harlot lan- 
guidly shameless ; my brother-in-law peacefully satis- 
fied, with revenge or food ; and the legations-rath, 
Jean Pierre, heaven only knows why, like a half 
angel,—though, perhaps it might be because only the 
fair body, not the other half, the soul, which had 
passed away in sleep, was affecting me. 

I had almost forgotten to mention that in a little 
village, while my brother-in-law and the postillion 
were sitting at their liquor, I happily fronted a small 
terror, Destiny having twice been on my side. Not 
far from a hunting-box, beside a pretty clump of 
trees, I noticed a white tablet, with a black inscrips 
tion on it. This gave me hopes that perhaps some 
little monumental piece, some pillar of honour, somr 
battle memento,* might here be awaiting me. 
an untrodden flowery tangle, I reach the black on 
white ; and to my horror and amazement, I decyphet 
in the moonshine; Beware of Spring guns! Thus 
was I standing, perhaps half a nail’s breadth from the 
trigger, with which, if I but stirred my heel, I should 
shoot myself off like a forgotten ramrod into the 
other world, beyond the verge of time! 

The first thing I did was to clutch down my, tote 
nails, to bite, and, as it were, eat myself into the 
ground with them; since I might at least continue 
in warta life so long as I pegged my body firmly 
beside the atropos-scissors’ and hangman’s block, 
which lay beside me; then I endeavoured to recollect 
by what steps the fiend had led me hither unshot, but 
in my agony I had perspired the whole of it, 
could recollect nothing. In the devil’s village close 
at hand there was no dog to be seen and called to, 
who might have plucked me from the water; and my 

brother-in-law and the postillion were both carousing 
with full can. However, I summoned my courage 
and determination; wrote down on a leaf of my 
pocket-book my last will, the accidental manner of 
my death, and my dying remembrance of Berga, and 
then, with full sail, flew helter-skelter through 
midst of it the shortest way ; expecting at every 
to awaken the murderous engine, and thus tovclap 
over my still long candle of life the bonsoir, or, 
guisher, with my own hand. However, I got of 


without shot. In the tavern, indeed, there was more 


- 


* Our hero was an army-chaplain ! 
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——— 
“then one fool to laugh at me; because, forsooth, 


one but.a fool could know, this notice had 
wei mare for the last ten years, without any gun, 


‘gs guns often do without any notice. But so it is, 


my friends, with our game police, which warns 
against all things, only not against warnings. 


a 
VENTRILOQUISM. 


x people (saith our authority, an old maga- 
=) ae - art of speaking inwardly, having 
the power of forming speech by drawing the air 
into their lungs, and of modifying the voice in 
such a manner as to make it seem to proceed from 
any distance, or in any direction. This art of vocal 
deception is celled Ventriloquism. The public of late 
years have had their acquaintance with it renewed by 
means of the admirable Entertainments of Mr. 
Mathews; but never, we believe, were such triumph- 
ant exhibitions of it as are related in the following 
anecdote, furnished about fifty years since by the Abbe 
de la Chapelle, of the French Academy. eee te 

This gentleman having heard many surprising cir- 
cumstances related concerning one M. St. Gille, a 
grocer at St. Germain-en-Laye, near Paris, whose 
astonishing powers as a ventriloquist had given occa- 
sion to many singular and diverting scenes, formed 
the resolution to see him. Struck by the many mar- 
yellous anecdotes related concerning him, the Abbe 
judged it necessary to ascertain the truth by the tes- 
timony of his own senses, and then to inquire into 
the cause and manner by which the phenomena were 
produced. , : 

The Abbe having waited upon M. St. Gille and 
informed him of his design, was very cordially re- 
ceived. He was conducted into a parlour on the 

und floor, and M. St. Gille and himself sate on the 
opposite sides of a small fire, with only a table be- 
tween them, the author keeping his eyes fixed on M. 
St. Gilleall the time. Half-an-hour had passed, during 
which that gentleman diverted the Abbe with many 
comic scenes to which he had given occasion by his 
talents, when all of a sudden the Abbé heard himselr 
called by his name and title, in a voice that seemed 
to come from the roof of a house at a distance. He 
was almost petrified with astonishment; but recol- 
lecting himself, and asking M. St. Gille whether he 
had not given him a specimen of his art, he was an- 
swered only by a smile. But while the Abbé was 
pointing to the house from which the voice had ap- 

d to him to proceed, his surprise was encreased 
on hearing himself answered, “it was not from that 
quarter,” apparently in the same kind of voice as 
before, but which now seemed to issue from the earth, 
at one of the corners of the room. In short, this 
fictitious voice played, as it were, every where about 
him, and seemed to proceed from any quarter or dis- 
tance from which the ventriloquist chose to transmit 
it to him. The illusion was so very strong, that pre- 
pared as the Abbé was for this kind of conversation, 
his senses were incapable of undeceiving him; 
though conscious that the voice proceeded from the 
mouth of M. St. Gille, that gentleman appeared abso- 
lutely mute while exercising his talent, nor could the 
author perceive any change in his countenance. He 
observed, however, at this first visit, that M. St. Gille 
contrived, but without any affectation, to present 
only the profile of his face to him while he was speak- 
ing as a ventriloquist. 

The next experiment of this ventriloquist was no 
less curious. M. St..Gille being on his way home 
from a place to which he had been on business, 
sought shelter from an approaching thunder storm in 
aneighbouring convent. Finding the whole commu- 
nity in mourning, he inquired the cause, and was told 
that one of their body had lately died who was the 
ornament and delight of the society. To pass away 
the time, he walked into the church attended by some 
of the monks, who shewed him the tomb of their 
deceased brother; and spoke freely of the scanty 
honours bestowed on his memory. Suddenly a voice 
isheard, apparently proceeding from the roof of the 
choir, lamenting the situation of the deceased in pur- 
gatory, and reproaching the brotherhood with their 
jukewarmness and want of zeal on his account. The 
friars, as soon as their astonishment gave them power 
to speak, consulted together, and agreed to acquaint 
the rest of the community with this singular event, 
so interesting to the whole society. 

M. St. Gille, who wished to carry on the joke still 
further, disuaded them from taking this step, telling 
them that they would be treated by their absent 
brethren as a set of fools or visionaries. He, how- 
ever, advised them to call the whole community im- 
ihediately into the church ; where the ghost of their 

brother might probably repeat his com- 
Accordingly, all the friars, novices, lay- 

and even the domestics of the convent 

Were summoned and collected together. In a short 
time, the voice from the roof renewed its lamenta- 
hs and reproaches, and the whole convent fell on 
end vowed a solemn reparation. As a 
preliminary step, they chaunted a de profundis, in fall 
choir, during the intervals of which the ghost occa- 
Nonally expressed the comfort he recieved from their 


pious exercises and ejaculations in his behalf. When 
all was over, the prior entered into a serious con- 
versation with M. St. Gille, and on the strength of 
what had just passed inveighed against the absurd 
incredulity of modern sceptics and pretended philo- 
sophers in regard to ghosts or apparitions. M. St. 
Gille thought it now time to undeceive the good 
fathers. This, however, he found it very difficult to 
effect till he prevailed upon them to return with them 
into the church, and there be witnesses of the manner 
in which he had conducted this ludicrous deception. 
In consequence of three memoirs presented by the 
author to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
in which he communicated to them the observations 
he had collected upon the subject of ventriloquism 
in general, and chose he had made on M. St. Gille in 
particular, that learned body deputed two of its mem- 
bers, M. de Fouchy and M. le Roi, to accompany him 
to St. Germain-en-Laye, in order to verify the facts, 
and make observation on the nature and causes of 
this extroardinary faculty. In the course of this in- 
quiry a very singular plan was laid and executed, to 
put M. St. Gille’s powers of deception to the trial, by 
engaging him to exert them in the presence of a 
large party, consisting of the commissioners of the 
Academy, and some persons of the first quality, who 
were to dine in the open forest near St. Germain-en- 
Laye, on a particular day. All the members of this 
party were in the secret, except a certain countess, who 
was pilched upon as a proper victim to M. St. Gille’s 
delusive powers, as she knew nothing even of M. St. 
Gille or of ventriloquism ; and we may imagine, per- 
haps, for another reason, which the Abbé, through 
politeness, suppresses. She had been told in general 


. that this party had been formed in consequence of a 


report that an a€rial spirit had lately established 
itself in the forest of St. Germaine-en-Laye, and that 
a grand deputation from the Academy of Sciences 
were to pass the day there, to enquire into the reality 
of the fact. 

M. St. Gille, it may be readily conceived, was one of 
this select party. Previously to his joining the com- 
pany in the forest he completely deceived even one 
of the commissioners of the Academy who was then 
walking from them, and whom he accidentally met. 
Just as he was abreast of him, prepared and guarded 
as he was against a deception of this kind, he verily 
believed that he heard his associate, M. de Fouchy, 
who was then with the company above one hundred 
yards distance, calling after him to return as expe- 
ditiously as possible. His valet too, after repeating to 
his master the purport of M. de Fouchy’s supposed 
exclamation, turned about towards the company, and 
with the greatest simplicity imaginable, bauled out 
as loud as he could in answer to him, “ Yes, sir!” 

After this successful beginning the company sate 
down to dinner, and the aérial spirit, who had been 
previously furnished with proper anecdotes respect- 
ing company, soon began to address the countess, in 
a voice that seemed to be in the air over their heads; 
sometimes it spoke to her from the tops of the trees 
around them, or from the surface of the ground at a 
pretty large distance; and at other times, seemed to 
speak from a considerable distance under her feet. 
During dinner the spirit seemed to be absolutely in- 
exhaustible in the gallantries he adressed to her, 
though he sometimes said civil things to another 
lady. This kind of conversation lasted about two 
hours, and the countess was firmly persuaded, as the 
rest of the company affected to be, that this was the 
voice of an aérial spirit. Nor would she, as the au- 
thor affirms, have been undeceived, had not the rest of 
the company, by their unguarded behaviour, at length 
excited in her some suspicions. The little plot against 
her was then owned, and she acknowledged herself to 
be mortified only in being waked from a delicious 
delusion. - 

Several other instances of M. St. Gille’s talents are 
related. The author, in his course of inquiries on 
this subject, was informed that the Baron de Mengen, 
a German nobleman, possessed the same art in a very 
high degree. The baron constructed a little puppet 
or doll, the lower jaw of which he moved by a par- 
ticular contrivance : with this doll he used to hold a 
spirited kind of dialogue, in the course of which the 
little virago became so impertinent, that he was at 
last obliged to thrust her into his pocket, where she 
seemed, to those present, to grumble and complain 
of her hard treatment. 

The Baron, being at the court of Bareuth, along 
with the Prince of Deux Ponts, and other noblemen, 
amused himself with this scene. An Irish officer, 
then present, was so firmly pursuaded that the Baron’s 
doll was a living animal previously taught by him to 
repeat these responses, that he watched an opportunity 
at the close of the dialogue, and suddenly made an 
attempt to snatch it from his pocket. The little doll, 
as if in danger of being suffocated during the strug- 
gle occasioned by this attempt, called out for help 
and screamed incessantly from the pocket, till the 
officer desisted. She then became silent, and the 
Baron was obliged to take her out, to convince him 
by handling, that she was a mere piece of wood. 


THE GEKMAN PRINCE’S ACCOUNT OF 
HIS VOYAGE IN A BALLOON. 


Tue “ German Prince,” with whom the public became 

so agreeably acquainted under that title by means of 
his “Tour,” and who was supposed to be dead at one 

time, and “ somebody else” at another, (some said an 

Irish officer) is now known to be Prince Piickler- 

Muskau, a Silesian nobleman, whose ancestors were 

among the petty feudatories of the German empire. 

He is a man of lively and even great talents, a little 

too much used hy the worid, and spoilt by the com- 

bination of all sorts of advantages, for want of a 

necessity of bestirring himself, and from being a 

prince, and handsome. He can think, write, and 

act ; and has killed his man in single combat between 

two armies, like a hero of chivalry; but then he must 

needs intimate to us his conquests among the ladies ;. 
and being an universalist, he thinks it incumbent 

upon him (as well as pleasant) to be a gourmand, and 

to imitate the narrownéss as well as the enlargement 

of any idol of the day, who thought his perfections.. 
required, or warranted, a set off of infirmity. So, at 

least, we may gather from his writings ; and such, and. 

more, his enemies aver him to be, probably without 

reason; for it is plain, even from his self-committals, 

from his cultivation ofa natural piety, and the good 

which he does to the people on his estate, that a 

great deal of goodheartedness, and real fineness of 
nature, is mixed up with a doubtful shewiness; and 

his “Tour” has a power of reflection in it, as well as 

a brilliance of manner, rarely to be met with in books 

of travels, or in any books. 

In the following account we see the restless man of 
pleasure, eager for enjoyment in any shape, especi- 
ally that which shall help him to cut a figure. But 
we see also the gallant spirit, and the observer 
worthy of nature. The passage is taken from the 
two volumes of miscellanies, or short pieces, by him, 
a translation of which appeared the other day under 
the title of Tutti Frutti (ail Fruits)—so called from a 
Neapolitan ice of that name. 

Thad scarcely recovered from a severe illness, when 
Mr. Richard, the zronaut, came to Berlin, and paid 
me a visit, for the purpose of receiving introductory 
letters. He is a sensible, well-informed man, and his 
interesting narrative awakened in me an irresistible 
desire to soar once in my life to the empire of the 
eagle. 

He interposed no obstacle to the gratification of 
my wishes, and we decided that he should construct 
a balloon at my expense. Truly the sum was no 
bagatelle, as the different items amounted to 600 rix 
dollars. But, even at this rate, the pleasure I en- 
joyed was cheaply purchased. 

The day which we selected was one of the most 
heayenly that could be imagined; scarcely a cloud 
was to be seen in the firmament ; halfthe population 
of Berlin. were assembled in the streets, squares, and 
on the roofs of the houses. ; 

We entered the car, and out of the centre of this 
motley multitude ascended majestically towards the 
heavens. Our frail aerial bark, not much larger than 
a child’s cradle, was surrounded by a net work, asa 
protection against any giddiness that might ensue ; 
but notwithstanding the weakness which remained 
after my indisposition, I did not experience the 
slightest disagreeable sensation. 

As we gently and slowly ascended, f had sufficient 
time to salute and receive in return the farewell salu- 
tations of my friends below. No imagination can 
paint anything more beautiful than the magnificent 
scene now disclosed to our enraptured senses. The 
multitude of human beings, the houses, the squares 
and streets, the highest towers gradually diminishing ; 
while the deafening tumult became a gentle murmur, 
and finally melted into a death-like silence. The 
earth which we had recently left, lay extended in 
miniature relief beneath us; the majestic linden 
trees appeared like green furrows; the river Spree 
like a silver thread; and the gigantic poplars of the 
Potsdam Allée, which is several leagues in length, 
threw their shade over the immense plain. 

We had probably ascended by this time some thou- 
sand feet, and lay softly floating in the air, when a 
new and more superb spectacle burst upon our de- 
lighted view. As far as the eye could compass the 
horizon, masses of threatening clouds were chasing 
each other to the immeasurable heights above; and, 
unlike the level appearance which they wear when 
seen from the earth, their entire altitude was visible 
in profile, expanded into the most monstrous dimen- 
sions: chains of snow-white mountains wrought into 
fantastic forms, seemed as if they were tumbling head- 
long upon us. 

- One colossal mass pressed upon another, encom - 
passing us on every side, till we began to ascend mgre 
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‘yapidly, and soared high above them, while they now 
lay beneath us, rolling over one another like the billows 
of the sea when agitated by the violence of the storm, 
and obscuring the earth from our view. At inter- 
vals the fathomless abyss was occasionally illumined 
by the beams of the sun, and resembled for a moment 
the burning crater of a volcano; then new volumes 
rushed forward and closed up the chasm: all was 
strife and tumult. Here we beheld them piled on 
each other, white as the drifted snow, there in fearful 

heaps of a dark watery black; at one instant rearing 
towers upon towers, in the next creating a gulf at the 
sight of which the brain became giddy, dashing eter- 
nally onward, onward, in wild confusion. I never 
before witnessed anything comparable to this scene, 
even from the summit of the highest mountains; be- 
sides, from them the continuing chain is generally a 
great obstruction to the view, which, after all, is only 
partial; but here there was nothing to prevent the 
eye from ranging over the boundless expanse. 

The feeling of absolute solitude is rarely expe- 
rienced upon the earth; but in these regions, sepa- 
rated from all human associations, the soul might 
almost fancy it had passed the confines of the grave. 
Nature was entirely noiseless—even the wind was 
silent; therefore, receiving no opposition, we gently 
floated along, and the lonely stillness was only in- 
terrupted by the progress of the car and its colossal 
ball, which, self-propelled, seemed like the roc-bird 
fluttering in the blue ether. 

Enraptured with the novel scene, I stood up, in 
order to enjoy more completely the superb prospect, 
when Mr. Richard, with great sang froid, told me I 
must be seated, for that, owing to the great haste 
with which it had been constructed, the car was 
merely glued, and therefore might easily come asun- 
der, unless we were careful. 

It may readily be supposed that after receiving this 

-intimation I remained perfectly quiet. We now com- 
menced descending, and were several times obliged to 
throw out some of the ballast in order to rise again. 
In the meantime we dipped insensibly into the sea of 

-clouds which enveloped us like a thick veil, and 
through which the sun appeared like the moon in 
Ossian. This illumination produced a singular effect, 
and continued for some time till the clouds separated, 

‘and we remained swimming about benéath the once 
more clear azure heavens. 

Shortly after, we beheld, to our great astonishment, 
a species of “‘ Fata Morgana”’* seated upon an im- 
mense mountain of clouds, the colossal picture of the 
balloon and ourselves, surrounded by myriads of va- 
riegated rainbow tints. A full half-hour the spectral 
reflected picture hovered constantly by our side. Each 
slender thread of the net work appeared distended to 
the size of a ship’s cable, and we ourselves like two 
tremendous giants enthroned on the clouds. 

Towards evening it again became a little hazy; our 
ballast was exhausted, and we fell with alarming ra- 
pidity, which my companion ascertained with his ba- 
rometer, although it was not apparent to the senses. 

We were now surrounded for some time by a thick 
fog; and as we rapidly sunk through it, we beheld 
in a few minutes the earth beneath glowing in the 
most brilliant sunshine: and the towers of Potsdam, 
whieh we distinctly beheld, saluted us with a joyful 
carillon. 

Our situation however was not so ful] of festivity 
as our reception. We had already thrown out our 
mantles, a roasted pheasant, and a couple of bottles 
of Champagne, which we had taken with us for the 
purpose of supping in the clouds, laughing heartily 
at the consternation which this proceeding would cause 
in any of the inhabitants of the earth who happened 
to be sleeping upon the turf, in case the pheasant 
should fall into his mouth and the wine at his feet: 
but we could not forbear hoping that it would not 
descend upon his head, as, instead of an agreeable 
excitement to his brain, it would act the part of a 
destroying thunderbolt. 

We were ourselves, like the other articles, tum- 
bling, but to our great consternation, we saw nothing 
beneath us but water (the various arms and lakes of 
the river Havel), only here and there intermixed 
with wood, to which we directed our course as much 
as possible. We approached the latter with great 
velocity, which appeared to me from the height like 
an insignificent thicket. In a few seconds we were 
actually hanging on one of the branches of the 
shrubs, for such I really believed them to be; in con- 
sequence of which I commenced making the necessary 
arrangements to descend, when Richard called ort, 
“In God’s name, stir not; we are entangled on the 
top of an immense pine !” 

I could hardly believe my eyes, and it required 
the lapse of several seconds to conyince me that 
what he asserted was really true, having entirely 
lost, in a few hours, the capacity of measuring 

distance. 

We were most certainly perched on the highest 
branches of an enormous tree, and the means to 
descend set our inventive powers at defiance; we 
called, or rather shouted for help,—first in solo, then 
in duetto, till we began to. fear that we should be 


* Alandseape pk , socalled on the coast of Naples, 
_suppored to be the work of the Fata, cr Fairy Morgana. The 
‘ature of it is intimated by what follows. 





obliged to support our character of birds by roosting 
in the tree, for night was fast approaching. At 
length we saw an officer riding along the high road, 
which caused us to renew our cries with doubled 
vigour; he paused, but thinking it might be robbers, 
who were endeavouring to inveigle him into the 
wood, gallopped off with the rapidity of lightening ; 
but as we continued vociferating, he gave a heaven- 
directed glance, discovered us, raised himself in the 
saddle, reined in his horse, and with outstretched 
neck and distended eyes, endeavoured to ascertain, if 
possible, the nature of the singular nest he beheld in 
the gigantic pine. At Jength, having satisfied himself 
that we were really not of the winged creation, he 
procured men, ladders, and a carriage from the neigh- 
bouring town. 

But as all this consumed no inconsiderable space 
of time, we remained perched in mid air; and it was 
quite dark when we arrived at Potsdam with our 
balloon, which, by the way, was very little injured. 
We took up our abode at the Hermit Hotel, at that 
time badly conducted, where we, alas! had ample 
reason to regret the loss of our supper. 

Fight days afterwards, a peasant brought me my 
mantle, which I still preserve ; and fifteen years later 
as I entered a Prussian post-house with the intention 
of sharply reprimanding the post-master for detaining 
me, as I. wanted a relay of horses, he came forward, 
good-humouredly looked at me, smiled, and then 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Good Heavens! certainly you 
must be the gentleman I delivered out of the balloon,” 
adding, “at present you must wait still longer.” I 
instantly remembered his countenance and voice, and 
after conversing with him for some time, I found he 
was an old comrade, who had fought with me in 
various battles, which had been the means of deliver- 
ing our country from foreign dominion; tales upon 
tales rapidly succeeded each other, until at length 
the impatient and repeated blasts of the post-boy’s 
horn compelled me to press the veteran’s hand, and 
take, what will probably prove, a last adieu. 


—>—— 


CORREGGIO, JULIO ROMANO, AND AN- 
NIBAL CARACCI. 

The following extract from Mr. Landseer’s Cata- 
logue, just published, chiefly concerns the first of 
these great painters; but the other two are so plea- 
santly brought in, under circumstances of so much 
moral beauty, and so honourably withal to Correggio 
as well as themselves, that we delight in the oppor- 
tunity of linking the names of all three. There are 
some names and words which it is as pleasant to re- 
peat as the most golden lines of poetry. 

Mr. Landseer’s book (for a book it is, and a good 
sized one,) is entitled A Descriptive, Explanatory, 
and Critical Catalogue of Fifty of the Earliest Pictures 
contained in the National Gallery of Great Britain.* 
It is to be followed by another volume. We have 
not yet read a third of it, but we shall go through it, 
every bit, being almost as great devourers of works 
on painting as those on poetry, and almost tasting 
the colours, &c., as we go, as if they were so much 
golden jelly, or ambrosia dipped in rainbows. All we 
require in the critic is, that he should have some re- 
lish himself, and be in earnest; and Mr. Landseer 
has a good deal of relish, and is unquestionably zeal- 
ous for the real interests of art.. We do not agree 
hitherto, with all his conclusions, still less in his 
thinking that love and hate are identified in’ this or 
any other zeal, (a figment trumped up by some sple- 
netic men of genius. to excuse their pugnacity; for 
nobody hates what he thoroughly understands ; he 
sees too much reason to exeuse and pity it, and too 
much. necessity for the exercise of charity towards 
himself.) There are also some inaccuracies of ex- 
pression in the book, especially on the scholarly side; 
and too mauy words, perhaps, altogether. But it is 
very clever ; has some excellent passages, we dare 
say; many (the following is one cf them;) and it is 
calculated to excite much conversation among artists 
and critics, and to.do a great deal of good. Such 
works ought to be bought by the National Gallery 
and laid on its tables, for the sake of furthering the 
love and knowledge of the pictures around them. 
Mr. Hazlitt’s beautiful book on the Picture-Galleries 
of England, itself a set of paintings, ought to be there ; 

(we are glad to see it quoted so much by Mr, Land- 
seer:) Mr. Patmore’s (under a similar title,) should 
accompany it ; and the criticisms in Jones’s National 
Gallery, should not be wanting; nor those in the 

* By John Landseer, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 


Member of the London Royal Academy ef Arts and Sciences 
svo. pp. 424. Glynn, 


. == 
Cabinet Gallery by Mr. Landseer’s friend, or foe, Mp. 


Cunningham. In short, we would. have all, of jy 


‘cleverness, allowed to come together, by the Directors 
‘in a large, untearing spirit: of liberality, 


only to have the Arts talked about and 
according to the powers of the speakers, and the 
various degrees of understanding to which they ag. 
dress themselves. 

But to our beautiful names, and Mr. Landseer’y 


“very agreeable specimen. 


Of the Holy Families, treasured (says he) im ogy 
National Gallery, that from the pencil of Correggig 
is the finest; and perhaps it would have been esteemed 
still finer as a work of art, had it not been entitled g 
Holy Family, since there is nothing in ‘the ext, ay 
pretension or shew of Divinity about it, saye 
except its superlative merits as.a picture, and th 
single and quite subordinate circumstance which we 
shall proceed to mention. 

As a young, innocent, and smiling nurse 
to her charge; or a delighted mother 
infant son, it is of transcendental excellence; but 
since there is a carpenter at work in the back 
its pretensions to be esteemed the Haly Family must 
be regarded as indisputable, and we shall p 
treat of it accordingly. It has already been’ 
of by Raphael Mengs, in his own account of the 
paintings in the Royal collection at Madrid, of 
it was formerly esteemed to be one of the chief orna. 
ments. His opinions we have not had the pleasure 
of perusing, but in all probability the reader who 
wishes to form a critical estimate of the merits of 
Correggio’s Holy Family, will find the remarks of such 
an artist as Mengs well worthy of being consulted, 

After being acquainted with this work only through 
the medium of engravings, we were both surprised 
and delighted at sight of the original; not that the 
engravings were not good; but that there is so much 
of the celestial purity of painting (technically speak. 
ing), and so much of that kind of peculiarity withal, 
which can no more be translated or rendered into 
another language of art—or at least which has not 
yet been rendered—than words can express it, $0 
much is there of these extraordinary qualities, that it 
came upon us like a heavenly vision, or a pi 
from another planet. The Athenians of old possessed 
a statue of their tutelary deity which was. fabled to 
have fallen from heaven, and was much venerated, 
It had a primitive air, yet was crude, archaic, and 
graceless. Could they have shewn such a work of 
art as this of Correggio, their fable had been rendered 
credible, and their veneration been justified upon in- 
ternal evidence. Yet these high claims reside not.in 
anything celestial, superlative, or ineffable, in the 
character either of the Madonna, or infant Sayiour; 
and if, in what shall follow, these terms or any of 
them, shall fall from our pen, they must be under. 
stood as being intended to be applied to the peculiar 
felicity with which the painter has employed the instru. 
ments of his art—not to indicate the unspeakable 
beauty of the characters he has produced—but we 
must develope and explain. 

The Madonna has come forth into the genial 
summer air of Nazareth, as if to sit with her celestial 
charge, and inhale the freshness of its breezes: her 
little basket of nursery implements is beside her, and 
at a short distance in the back ground, Joseph the 
Carpenter is sedately at work, which (as. is observed 
above) is the chief signal of a holy family being here 
intended by the artist. Intent upon his occupation 
among unfinished evidences, and quite detached from 
‘the fore-ground objects, he seems introduced, as & 
denoting sign and no more, and the Madonna and 
Bambino to be the things signified: as if Correggia 
had preferred this to the having recourse to such 
conventional circlets of sanctitude, as, in the worksol 
his predecessors and contemporaries, betokened holi- 
ness; and had resolved by the potency of his at, 
and without factitious aid, to raise what was 
into heavenly importance, as Adam is recorded to 
have been created out of clay. 

And this is what he has accomplished. Of the 
infant Christ, the purity of its innocence alone, seems 
to elevate it almost sufficiently towards divinity. 
There is no dawn of the incipient. consciousness af 
his sublime destiny. We speak here of what is && 
pressed in his countenance and action. In 
it has somewhat the air and peculiarity of being the 
portrait of a handsome and fair-headed English hilt; 
his complexion too is exquisitely fair. The’ plac 
smiling maternal tenderness of the young 
as she enrobes her infant, is also bea es 
pressed. An excellent critic thinks we may 
in this female a certain innocent girlish pride 
from the consciousness of the perfi 
‘infant entrusted to her; which perhaps jo’ 
except Coreggio, ever conceived. But this 
pride is scarcely compatible with the lofty@ 
which the religion of Italy attached to the A 
of the mother of our Saviour; nor could it; 
haye co-existed with that due consciousness of te : 

rections of the Holy Infant, which in 

aphael’s Madonnas is so profound as‘ to: «vm 
every other sentiment. <9 yin 
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fo our, yiew the group appears to beam with 
ghoul! Lifection, but it does not go beyond select 
nature. Although the fine art with which it is ren- 
dered Be quite marvellous, there ‘is nothing about it 
of the ideal or, deific being intended to be. superin- 
duced on the terrestrial, otherwise than by the beauty 
of the internal blandishments of art. . 

In these respects, Julio Romano’s Holy group 

(which we dismissed a few pages back) and the 

t, are wide as the poles apart: and may there- 
fore serve to teach us how various and vast ‘are the 
scope of excellence and the pleasure to be derived 
from pictures. Both artists are justly admired, 
although the one be ‘deficient in every requisite in 
which the other shines and abounds. : 

Wide as the poles apart although Julio Romano 
and Correggio were, upon an important professional 
principle; there is pleasure in perceiving that the 

ere of their art revolved in an orbit of urbanity ; 
and that if the envy and professional jealousies of 
some painters, have been held up to public ridicule 
and dislike, others are liberal—pre-eminent amongst 
whom was Julio Romano. Yes: amid the professi- 
onal ‘envy and uncharitableness, which literary com- 
mentators have been a little too prone perhaps to 
select and report; it is but fair to mention that Julio 
candidly and liberally affirmed Correggio’s colouring 
to be ““altogetherthe best he had ever seen ; nor was 
he averse to the Duke of Mantua giving the prefer- 
ence to Correggio above himself, when about to make a 

tation of pictures to the Emperor Charles.” 
[Roscoe’s Lanzi]. . : 

Let the reader call to mind here how tempting and 
how flattering to an artist’s ambition was this occa- 
sion. And when we reflect too that decision of style 
in art proceeds from vigour and peculiarity of thought 
—such liberality as is here implied* is worthy of 
being placed upon record, as equally honorable to 
Julio Romano and to Correggio. 

To return to Correggio’s Holy Family. There is 
nothing at.all about the group, of its author having 
intended in the delineation of his component forms, 
to superinduce the ideal or deific, on the terrestial ; 
or (in other words,) of superseding ‘“‘ Nature as it is” 
by “Nature as it ought to be”—otherwise than by 
the beautiful blandishments of light shade and colour.. 
There is not the least indication that such a thought 
had, at this period of life, entered into the mind of 
Correggio. 

The child is accordingly in playful action, as ir 
something ata little distance and out of the picture 
—a passing butterfly perhaps—had caught its atten- 
tion, and occasioned some small temporary impedi- 
ment as the benevolent mother puts on his outer dress 
of light purple;—a sort of thing that happens to 
almost every mother, almost every day. Her hands, 
and those of the child, are’ most delightfully drawn 
and painted, and perhaps are all the better for the 
artists’ avoidance of that factitious gracefulness of 
lengthening out the extremies far beyond Nature’s 
average, in which Parmegiano about this time, or 
soon afterward, began to indulge. 

The draperies throughout are cast in a masterly 
style; broad, and but little divided over the larger 
forms; more divided and subdivided where it is or 
finer texture; but everywhere characterized by a cer- 
tain squareness* which is in agreeable opposition to 
the roundness of the limbs and other nudities. 

The robe of the Madonna is red, but the artist has 
contrived that enough of white shall approach the 
carnations both of the mother and the child, to shew 
to the greatest advantage those flesh tints, which 
of themselves would be exquisite and admirable! In 
the works of no other master do we find the cool pearly 
greys worked into the warmer hues with such ma- 
gical and exemplary skill. It is really a thing to 
stand before with wonder and amazement! The.in- 
fant limbs are beautifully moulded ; the head is im- 
maculate, and all are rounded ‘and bleniled into the 
most perfect harmony! The effect seems to have 
resulted from the dexterous and -exemplary manage- 
ment of light, shade, and colour; lines are scarcely 
recognised, and there is little of distinct specification. 
The right knee and leg of the Saviour come forward, 
and on the right side these are pronounced with dis- 
tinctness against.the red robe of the Madonna—and 
80 of his face: but everywhere else, his figure is melt- 
ing and mellifluous blandishment, like ‘the concert of 
Sweet sounds. It far transcends all painting of the 
kind that had preceded it; and through the ‘three 
centuries that have since elapsed, panting art ‘has 
“toiled after it in vain.” 

The whole performance seems to owe ‘its divinity 


* But, in truth, the instances of ‘such liberal‘emulation and 
tion—at least among modern painters—are much more 
sumerous than the world has‘yiven them credit for. He who. 
eam into their society cannot have failed to witness 
of respectful deference for, and as high and just ap- 
Preciation of, each other's talents, as, you will find among any 
humerous body of fellow practitioners of the same profession 
the clergy themselves). ‘To be sure, they also occa- 
conga blame heartily ; but the same sincerity gives birth to 


* Since writing the above, I have learned from Lanzi tha 
is lavish in his critical praise on the design ofthe dra- 
of gio, “on whose masses ‘he bes more at- 
than on the particular. folds; he being the first who 
Succeeded in making drapery a part of the com y ag 
Well by force of contrast as’ by its direction ;.thus opening @ 
new path which might render it conspicuous in large works.” 
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in great part, at least, to the absence of all effort to 
make it appear divine. It is as ifthe author felt 
quite certain that there was no other art addressible 
to mortal, but through terrestrial and intrinsic means. 
It sets the sophistry of art at an immense distance, 
‘and reduces to nothingness those meretricious and 
fantastic tricks that are sometimes played before the 
high heaven of painting, ‘“‘ which make the angels 
weep.” 

_ To be able to appreciate and enjoy such works as 
this divine mother and child, is no trivial attainment 
of taste; and the less experienced reader will not regret 
if he sympathetically catch ‘a portion, at least, of this 
pleasure and this power from Annibal Carracci, who 
writes of the finer qualities of Correggio,— This kind 
of delicacy and purity, which is rather truth itself 
than verisimilitude, pleases‘me greatly. It is neither 
artificial nor foreed, but quite natural.’ And in an- 
other place, treating ofthe youthful heads of Correggio, 
the same distinguished painter writes, (what is very 
pertinent to the present performance) ‘“‘ The faces 
beam with so much nature-and simplicity, as to en- 
chant, and compel us, as it were, to smile as they 
smile?” Thisischarming. The ascribing to Correggio 
of this power of exacting involuntary sympathy by 
his productions, is an exquisite compliment, proceed- 
ing, as it does, from an ‘artist of Annibal’s high at- 
tainments : yet who feels not something of this as he 
gazes at the present Madonna and infant, or in the 
words of Milton,— 


~———“ Hangs over it enamour’d?” 


That the Emperor Charles V. received the little 
picture which is the subject of our present essay, as 
a present from the Duke of Mantua; and that it is 
the very work, (or one of the works,) alluded to by 
the historian of Italian art, and by Julio Romano, in 
the passage which we have quoted above, is by no 
means improbable, since it was imported into Eng- 
land within these few years, from the Spanish me- 
tropolis, and we believe from the Escurial, by Mr, 
Wallis (an English artist, since:deceased, ) who either 
gave or received for it two thousand giuneas. 


a 


TWO LEGENDS OF THE WARDROBE. 
(From Mr. .Planche’s “ British Costume.”) 


A FRENCH writer, of the “ olden time,” to deter his 
daughters from extravagance and superfluity in dress, 
recounts the legend of a knight, who having lost his 
wife, applied to a hermit*to ascertain if her soul had 
taken an ‘upward or a downward ‘direction. The 
good man, after long praying, fell'asleep ‘in his chapel, 
and dreamed that he saw the soul of ‘the fair lady 
weighed in a balance, with St. Michael on one side, 
and the devil on the other. In the scale which con- 
tained her soul were placed the good deeds of her life, 
and in the opposite one. her evil actions, and beside 
the scale lay her fine costly clothing in the care of a 
friend. ‘The devil then said to St. Michael; ‘This 
woman had ten divers gowns and as many coats, and 
you well know that a smaller number would have 
been sufficient for every thing necessary, according to 
the law of God, and that with the value of one or 
these gowns or coats, no less than forty poor men 
might have been clothed and kept from the cold, and 
that the mere waste cloth in them would have saved 
two or three from ‘perishing ;” so saying, the :fou] 
fiend gathered up all her gay garments, rings, and 
jewels, and flung them into the scale with her evil 
actions, which instantly preponderated, and Saint 
Michael’ immediately left the lady and her wardrobe 
at the devil’s disposal. 

TuE eldest of two sisters was promised by her father 
to a young knight, possessed of a large estate. The 
day was appointed for the gentleman to make his visit, 
he not having as yet seen either of them, and the 
ladies were informed of his coming, that they might 
be prepared to receive him. The affianced bride, 
who was the handsomest of the two, being desirous 
to shew her elegant shape and slender waist to the 
best advantage, clothed herself in a cote-hardie, 
which sate very straight and close upon her, without 
any lining or facing of fur, though it was in winter, 
and exceedingly cold. The consequence was that she 
appeared pale and miserable like one perishing-with 
the’ severity of the weather; while her sister, who, 
regardless of her shape, had attired herself rationally 
with thick garments lined with fur, looked warm and 
healthy, and ruddy as a rose. The young knight 
was fascinated by her who had the most health and the 
most prudence, and having obtained the father’s con- 
sent ito the change, left the mortified sister to shiver 
in single blessedness. 


——_ 


TABLE-TALK. 


‘The Game of Morra.—The Morra of the Italians, 
the Munke of the Germans, and the Mourre of the 
French, isalso met with in Spain, and is well known 
in Greece. Indeed a celebrated ‘modern Greek poet, 
Solomos of Zante, has made an allusion to‘it in one 
of his compositions. It is played in Scctland, and 
also in Ireland, and is not, I believe, wholly unknown 


in our own country, though less so than in those 
above named ; on which account I shall endeavour to 
give an idea of the manner in which it is played, and: 
in what it consists. 

The Mourre of the French may be considered as 
two distinct games, the.one. (micatio digitorum) 
consists in one of the parties quickly holding up one 
or more of ‘his fingers, and calling out a higher 
number than those make which he holds up; the 
other party must instantly and without consideration 
hold up as many of his, the number of which added 
‘to that indicated by the fingers of his opponent will 
amount to the numbers called by the latter. Thus - 
if the one hold up two and.call out jive, the second 
must instantly:hold up three of his to complete the 
number named; in the event of an error the party 
failing has to pay a fine. This game is very common 
in the South of France and in Italy, where men 
and women may be repeatedly seen playing at it. 

The other division of the Mourre is that played 
by yonng girls on the petals of flowers when seeking 
for sweethearts, and it is at this game the fair Chi- 
nese are supposed to be playing. A margaret or 
chrysanthemum is the flower usually selected: the 
little one begins by plucking off one of the petals, 
saying at the same time, J maime un peau ; for the 
second, beaucoup, for the third passionnement, and 
for the fourth, pas du tout. She then commences 
again with the same words and in the same order, 
until she arrives at the last petal, and according as 
the corresponding word, happens to be much er 
little, &c., so is she beloved by the object of her 
researches. The Morra of the Italians and Munke 
of the Germans correspond exactly to both these 
different games. In Greece, the latter seems to be 
chiefly known, though I have met with some Greeks 
who were not wholly unacquainted with the former. 
The Spanish girls have also a mode of divining with 
grapes after the same manner. In Germany the 
young ladies pursue their investigations somewhat 
further than their fair neighbours the French: 
plucking the petals in the sarhe way they pronounce 
the words, Edelmann, Bettelmann, Pfaff, Soldat, 
Student, (nobleman, beggar, parson, soldier, student), 
thus learning the quality of their lover; they then 
take another of the same kind of flowers, and repeat 
the following words, piucking off a petal for each: 
Er libet mich von Hertzen— mit Schmertzen—Klein 
wenig—nein ger nicht. He loves me with his heari— 
with smarts,—uery little —not at all.) Sometimes, 
however, they only repeat the words, he loves me, he 
loves me not, in succession, and indeed Goethe, in 
his original and extraordinary composition, Faust, . 
makes Margaret pluck an ester when in the garden 
with Faust, and repeat these words to see if she is 
loved by ‘him. The Grecian ladies chiefly employ 
the latter words, but repeat their operations on 
three flowers; it therefore results that they must 
have the same word twice-out of thrice, and this 
of course is very decisive. 

The Chinese, it appears, are acquainted with 
both these games, the one with the flowers and that 
with the fingers: the latter is much used by the 
Manderins ; ‘they may be seen sitting together amusing 
themselves playing at it, and not unfrequently in » 
the absence of others, with their servants. In Italy, 
France, and Germany, the micatio digitorum, how- 
ever, is confined exclusively to the vulgar. 


iii 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. H. L. shall be considered. 

D. L.’s lines do him singular credit as a foreigner ; 
but are not thoroughly correct-in their English. 

An answer shall be given to'PHILo. 

J.'S. the first opportunity. 

Our numerous poetical correspondents shall receive 
a notice shortly from a-very illustrious and apparently 
impossible quarter; ‘to wit, Goethe himself; for-an 
Address which he wrote to “Young German Poets” 
is singularly applicable to all young poetical per- 
sonages who correspond with periodicals. Perhaps 
we shall give it next. week. 

‘We shall pay due attention to “ Old Boy” ina new 
paper on the subject. It is that upon which G. H. 
writes to us. 

Many thanks to our fair correspondent Crciuia. 
We will see the observations she speaks. of, 

ZeTA has an eye for truth and nature, and cannot 
do better than cultivate his faculty as a grace anda 
recreation. We do not recommend him, or anybody, 
let his faculties be what ‘they may, ‘to make writing 
the business of ‘his life ;:nor, indeed, do we under- 
stand him as implying a wish to do so; but it may 
be as well to touch upon this:point. If authorship 
must be a man’s'task, it will come; and his lot may 
have its pains or its pleasures, as may happen; but 
nebody: ean reckon upon its being sufficient for him 
in a worldly point of view, apart from other means 
of success, 
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NOTICES OF THE WORK. 


* It is seldom that we meet with a work upon the arts and 
artists that is not written in a style so completely professional 
as to render it unpleasing and tedious to the unprofessional 
reader. The excellent book before usis one of those few which 
afford gratification toevery one. Mr. Gould appears to be one 
of those “ active and sensible minds” whom Gessner speaks of, 
in laying down what is necessary to constitute a great artist, 
who, possessing a true feeling of the sublimest parts of art, 
appear to join an inflexible labour to an habitual meditation, 
His book is a delightful one to read; the introduction, ner- 
vously and elegantly written, explains the natares and cha- 
racteristics of the various schools of painting, and gives a con. 
cise view of each, from the time of Cimabue, and the founding 
of the school of Florence, to the present time. To this de- 
partment of the work are prefixed some valuable lessons in 
painting, which young artists with aspiring minds would do 
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this useful, instructive, and entertaining work to our readers: 
as a book of reference it is invaluable, and the general reader 
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art. The work, from its brevity and judicious arrang t, 
forms a more intelligent and jing book of reference than 
has yet appeared on the subject.”—Satirisé, 








“A little work which, amongst lovers of art, will be re- 
ceived with welcome, has just been published by Effingham 
th 
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L E 
Chicélidda’ Aare ¢ trees Literature, &, N; 
mpiled in Paris by A. P. Barbieux, ana § 
Printing-Office of Monsieur Didots /Pe at the 
The object of Le Caméléon will be t oinitiate the inhadi 
of England into the tone, the forms, and the lan, mt 
higher classes of society in France; to make him fam Hite 
their purest idioms and modes of expression ; to ady, with 
towards a perfect knowledge of the French people we tim 
variety with which it will be stored ; in short, to lew, the 
studies by the most pleasing and efficacious means. ard his 
assist his progress by examples which will enable hin 
ae ,* a ng atom vely short time at as Perfect a kno % 
the French language as he bas of Kis own 
with fluency and elegance. » and to speak 





Le Caméléon will consist of everything which can instruct 
interest, or amuse. Scientific, literary, and entertaining 
lications will furnish us with subjects. We shall be 
purify them; that the Journal may breathe the utmost 
of taste and morality. Nothing shall be wanting to render 
worthy of the approbation of the public, and we trast in 
this respect, it will leave nothing to be desired ; for ree 
compiled with that zeal and care which cau only be inspired 
by an ardent desire for the benefit of youth, and the ot 
contributing to their instruction and amusement, We ‘shall 
thus be enabled to obviate many difficulties ; and not on); to 
lessen the fatigue of both professors and pupils, bat to’d, 
minish the expense (at all times considerable) to those 
who, either from inclination or necessity, undertake the edn. 
cation of their own children. Le Caméleon is therefore ad. 
dressed to both sexes, to all ages, and to every class + ite 
cheapness placing it within the reach of all. : 

** We are delighted to see any French periodical divested 
of politics. Our young friends will find Le Cameleon pleasant 
reading, and well adapted for cultivating their acquaintance 
with the language.” —Lit, Gaz. June 28. 


“ Shonld it continue as it has commenced, it m 
admitted into those families where the fear of re fem Oa 
ous literature of France has hitherto prevailed. The 
are jndicious, and afford favourable specimens of the style of 
the best modern writers.”—Spectator, July 5. 

London: H. Hooper, 13, Pall-Mall East. Sold by R, 
Groombridge, Panyer-Alley, Paternoster-Row, and may be 
had of all Booksellers. 





R. BAILLIE’S “BREAKFAST BACON, 
requires no cooking. It stands unrivalled in remedy. 
ing Bile and Indigestion, for which it is now universally pre. 
scribed by the Faculty. It creates appetite, allays heartburn, 
ibdues fiatulency, and restores tone to the Stomach, 





Wilson, under the above title, and i e of the 
volumi publications, not only in our own, but in foreign 
languages, which have been dedicated to the biography of 
celebrated painters, sculptors, architects, and engravers. It is, 
in fact, an abridged and condensed dictionary of artists, oc- 
cupying the space of a small sized but thick octavo, very 
convenient in point of dimensions, and, at the same time, 
abounding in information. Mr. Gould, its compiler, has ac- 
quitted himself of his task with much judgment; we should 
remark that he has brought his English notices down to the 
present day.”—Morning Herald. 





“ This is a well-arranged, intelligent, and highly useful 
work. It forms one bulky but handsomely printed volume, 
and may be described as a biographical dictionary of painters, 
scniptors, engravers, and architects, from the earliest ages to 
the present time. The lives are preceded by a well-written 
essay on art, in which the origin of decorative architecture, 
pointing, &c., is traced, the splendid triumphs of Greece and 

ome are accurately described, and the revival of the fine 
arts is‘cleverly detailed. The whole work is interspersed 
with valuable and skilful critical remarks and amusing anec- 
dotes. To the amateur and the artist this work may be 
recommended as a serviceable guide and a safe authority.”— 
Weekly Dispatch. 


“This is one of the most useful and most acceptable vols. 
that conld have been produced. All previous Dictionaries of 
Painters, &c., have been too voluminous, and, though volu- 
minous, incomplete and unsatisfactory; but Mr. Gould has 
here contrived to present us, in a portable form, with all that 
is really desirable for common purposes of reference and 
information. He is fairly entitled to the motio, multum in 
parvo; for, though his space is confined, his views are ex- 
tensive. In an ‘introduction,’ of nearly a hundred pages, wé 
have a general view of the arts of painting, sculpture, and 
engraving, with an account of the different schools of painting, 
and of their most distinguished masters; to whichis subjoined, 
‘an explanation of the technical terms, used either by 
artists or authors, on the subject of painting.’ The body of 
the work is closely, but clearly, printed in double columns, 
the respective biographical sketches succeeding in alphabetical 
order, and to each sketch is annexed a reference to its autho. 
rities, Ihe quantity of information thus Gisplayed is truly 
surprising. Nor is the quality inferior to the quantity. We 
have carefully examined many of the articles, and found 
them to be ably executed, distinguished by purity of taste, 
soundness and liberality of criticism. To every lover of the 
fine arts, Mr. Gould’s volume is indispensable as a book of 
reference.”—Court Journal. 


“This work has long been a desideratum. The various 
galleries and auctions of paintings continually bronght under 
the public eye, the increasing numbresof coliectors of paintings, 
and the spread of a more pure taste in all that concerns the 
appreciation of the higher department of art, render the above 
arrangement of all the information 'y to collectors, in 
the form of a pocket volume, a very advantageous addition 
to our modern list of publications. Any person visiting 
galleries for the purpose of purchasing, or of criticism, will 
find, by taking this volume in his pocket, an easy means of 
reference to the distinctive merits of the various artists, as 
well as to the nicer shades of distinction which characterise 
the various schools, either in colouring, design, or execution; 
and consequently will be enabled to form a tolerably correct 
estimate of the pecuniary value of the subject 
which he is to decide upon. The biographies of the 
varions artists appear to be very .carefully and skilfully 
digested. Many of them are interesting, in point of mere 
amusement. ‘Ihey are preceded by a clever introductory 
treatise on the founders and characteristics of the various 
schools of painting, with a condensed disquisition on the 
progress of sculpture and architecture: With a view to the 
main object of this volume, as a guide to criticism or to 
purchase, the author has greatly contributed to its efficacy 
and utility, by adding an explanation of the technical terms 
used either by artists or authors, on the subject of painting; 
terms which, we fear, are too often used by i as 
a means of mystifying the judgment of the uninitiated, and of 
monopolising the profitable secrets of virtuosism to their 
exclusive class.”—Morning Advertiser. 


Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 





“ Nothing can more effectually mitigate or dispel the suffer. 
ings of the patient. We have tried the experiment; the effect 
4 mere ; and from the happy moment of commencing its 

itual use we positively have not been conscious of 
that too often tormenting piece of machinery a Stomach,”"— 
Old England. 


Lawson and Co., Patentees, Upper St. Martin’s Lane; 
SHERBORN and SAms, Piccadilly ; and all other respectable 
Italian Warehouses and Grocers in Town and Country, . 


In Packets, of ls, and 2s. 6d. each, with printed directions, 





NEW WORKS OF UTILITY AND AMUSEMENT, 


I, 
THE BOOK OF MATRIMONY. l1s.6i 
II, 
THE BOOK OF DOMESTIC DUTIES. 1s. 6d 
Ill. 


THE BOOK OF ELEGANCE, 
Or the Ladies’ Mirror in regard to Drass. Is 
IV. 
THE BOOK OF GENTILITY, 
Or the Why and Because of Polite Society. 1s. 64, 
Vv. 
THE BOOK OF FASHIONS, 
By an Excuuvsive. ls. 


*,* The above are richly Embellished with Characteristic 
Engravings by CruiksHank and Szymour. 


W. Kidd, 14, Chandos Street, West Strand. 





PRINCE PUCKLER-MUSKAU’S NEW WORK, 





In 2 vols, post 8vo., price 16s. cloth, 
yuri FRUTTI. By the Aurnor of the 


“ Tour of a German Prince.” 


London: Printed tor Bacu and Co., 21, Soho Square; am 
sold by Simpxin and MArRsHALL, Stationer’s-hall-court, + 
F. WAKEMAN, Dublin; T. Crarx, Ediaburgh; and all Book- 
sellers. 


“ The present work has more than ever convinced usof o 
Author’s powers and merits, of his talent for pictereogh © 
might say, dramatic description; of his sensibility both to 4 
beautiful, the noble and the ludicrous; the acuteness, 
observations upon men and manners, — Foreign 


’ 

“Those wno remember the ‘Tour of aGerman Prince 
be delighted by a work conceived nearly in the pet Me 
and executed with equal ability, by the same au + Et 
strongly recommend this book to general perusal in ee 
glish dress as one of the most pleasing works yp ake vis 
lately produced. ‘The translation (by Edmund pencer! # 

admirably executed.”—The Town. soni 4 
‘ Pe 

Sh anit 


Loxpow: Published by H. Hoorer, 13, Pall Mall East. 
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Sparrow, Printer, 11, Crane-court, it! ng 








